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Neverend Bretbren, 


Schools. 


During my reſidence at Cheſter, the laſt 


| ſummer, I received ſeveral letters from 


clergymen, both in the dioceſe and out of 
it, reſpecting theſe Schools. In general, 1 
was, I muſt confeſs, from the firſt, diſpoſed 


to approve and encourage them, and ac- 


cordingly, as far as private correſpondence 


went, I did ſo. But as they were then 
quite novel inſtitutions, and ſome perſons 


of worth and judgment had, I found, 5 


their doubts and apprehenſions concerning 
v A2 them, 


HE ſubject on which I now take 

the liberty of addreſſing you, is one 

15 thar has for ſome time engaged the atten- 
tion of the public, and which ſeems ſo £ 

_ cloſely connected with the intereſts of mo- 
rality and religion, as to deſerve our very 

ſerious conſideration. I mean the riſe 
and progreſs of what are called SUNDAY | 
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them, I thought | it prudent, before I went 
further, to wait a little, till time and ex- 
perience, and more accurate enquiry, had 
enabled me to form a more decided judg- 
ment of their real value and their Proba- 5 
ble effects. 
* he conſequence is, chat: the informa- : 
tion I have of late received concerning 
them, from various quarters (but eſpecially 
from the great manufacturing towns in my 
dcovn dioceſe) have confirmed the favour- 
able opinion I was originally inclined to 
entertain of them. At the ſame time, 
they are not, I am convinced, to be adopt- 
ed without ſome qualifications and reſtric- 
tions. For theſe reaſons, as well as to give 
an anſwer to the various applications that 
have been lately made to me on this ſub- 
ject, I thought it neceſſary to lay my ſen- 
timents before you in this manner. And 
0 I ſhall therefore, „ 


' 1. State ene which induce me to 
recommend the Sunday Schools to thoſe 
pariſhes in my dioceſe where they may be 
vſctul, but are not yet received. | 


II. Shall 


1 
II. Shall ſubjoin a few precautions con- 
cerning them, which ſeem to me highly 
neceſſary to be obſerved, both where they 


already are, and where they 1 hereafter 
- be, clabliſhed. 


1 The extreme depravity and licentiouſ- | 
neſs which prevail at this time, among 
the loweſt orders of the people (for with 
_ theſe only we are at preſent concerned) 


are too apparent to require proof. Their 
effects we all /ee, and many of us feel too, 


God knows, to our coſt. Our houſes 
cannot ſecure us from outrage, nor can 
we reſt with ſafety in our beds. The 
number of criminals encreaſes ſo rapidly, 
that our gaols are unable to contain them, 
and the magiſtrates are at a loſs how to 
diſpoſe of them. What remedy then can 
we apply to theſe miſchiefs? It is not, I 


apprehend, either the ſeverity of our laws, 


or the moſt ſpeedy and vigorous applica- 
tion of them, that will effect a radical 
cure. Our penal code is already ſuffi- 
ciently ſanguinary, and our executions ſuf- 


ficiently numerous, to ſtrike terror (if that 
alone would do) into the Populace ; yet 
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they have not hitherto produced any ma- 
terial alteration for the better, and were 
they multiplied a hundred fold, they would 
probably fail of the deſired effect. They 
might perhaps give a temporary check; 


but they would not, they could not go to 
the bottom of the evil. Nothing can reach 


this, but the ſearching probe of early diſ- 
cipline and early culture. It is an obſer- 


vation which has become proverbial, —_— 


which the experience of all ages has ſanc- 
tified and confirmed, that /aws without 
manners will avail nothing. Ir is equally 


certain, that manners can no otherwiſe be | 
regulated than by a right education, by 
impreſſing on the minds of youth prin- 
_ ciples and habits of piety and virtue. To 
; give theſe to the poor, was the intention 


of our Charity Schools, and had thoſe 
wiſe inſtitutions been ſufficiently general 
and extenſive, they would in all probabi- 
liry have obviated a great part of the 
evils of which we now complain. But 
the expence of founding and ſupporting 
them, neceſſarily prevents them from be- 
coming univerſal. In many towns, and 
by far the greateſt number of villages, 
there. 


1 
there are no Charity Schools »: all. In 
London, and the other great c ties of the 
kingdom, where they are in general eſta- 


bliſhed, they can take in only a very ſmall | 
part of the children of the poor. The 


reſt are left of courſe to themſelves, with- 


out education, without inſtruction in the 


great duties of morality and religion, 


without any good principles or virtuous 


diſcipline to counteract the corruption of 


their nature, the growth of their paſſions, 
the temptations of the world, and the bad 
examples they too often ſee at home. Our 


Charity Schools, therefore, though excel- 
lent preventatives as far as they go, yet 


from their very nature are, and can be 


nothing more than partial and local re- 
medies. They can operate only within 


: that comparatively narrow circle to which ; 
they are of courſe confined. The Sunday 
Schools are conſequently a very proper 
and very uſeful appendage to them, and it 
1s in this light they ought to be conſider- 
ed. They come in at this time very ſea· 
ſonably, to meet the popular vices which 
too often attend the return of peace and 
proſperity, and increaling commerce: 
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they are an extenſion of the principle on 
which our Charity Schools are founded; 
an enlargement of that benevolent ſyſtem 
of gratuitous education for the poor, which, 
after all other ſpeculations, is the only 
expedient we can with confidence look up 


to for a reformation of manners among 


the common people. 1 
This alone is a ſufficient argument in 
favour of Sunday Schools; but there are 
beſides ſeveral peculiar advantages at- 
tending them, which « deſerve to be ſpeci- 
- "mo 
1. The firſt, 1s the great ; of ela- 
bliſhing and ſupporting them. 
The whole expence of inſtructing twenty 
children, including books, rewards, and 
every other charge, will not amount to 
five pounds a year; a ſum ſo trifling, and 
ſo eaſy to be raiſed, that it cannot create 
the ſmalleſt difficulty. 5 55 
| This fortunately puts it into our power 
to introduce theſe Schools even into vi/- 
lages, where there is not already any pro- 


viſion for teaching the children of the 


poor. It is true, indeed, that they are 


72 _ moſt 


J 
moſt neceſſary and moſt uſeful in great 
manufacturing towns, where there is the 


greateſt number of children that want 
education, and who being in conſtant em- 
ployment during the reſt of the week, 
have ſcarce any leiſure allowed them for 


inſtruction but on the Lord's Day. In 


villages, the children of the labourers have, 
to a certain age, ſufficient leiſure for in- 
ſtruction every day in the week. But 
then, if there is no Charity School in the 
place (which ſeldom happens) how will 


they obtain this inſtruction? As they grow 


older, they are employed in working with 
their parents, and are then in the ſame 
_ predicament with children employed in 

manufactures. Add to this, that in all 

villages there are numbers of young peo- 
ple of both ſexes in ſervice, who have 


grown up without being taught to read, or 
to underſtand even the firſt rudiments of re- 


ligion. Now each of theſe different claſſes 
mult evidently, without Sunday Schools, 

be deprived of all education whatever. 

And, unleſs this be thought a right thing, 


thoſe Schools ought to be eſtabliſhed in 
villages as well as in towns, For 
HATE 2. The 
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2. The very ſmall degree of learning 
which is or can be given in theſe Schools, 
though highly uſeful to their minds, does 
not either indiſpoſe or diſqualify them 
for undertaking with their hands the moſt 
laborious employments in town or country. 
They are neither inſtructed in writing nor 
arithmetic. They are merely taught to 


read, and to make a proper uſe of their 


Prayer Books, their Bibles, and a few 
pious tracts which inculcate the fear of 
God and the love of man; which enjoin, 
under pain of eternal puniſnment, and 
with the promiſe of eternal rewards, the 
great duties of ſobriety, induſtry, veracity, 
| honeſty, humility, patience, content, re- 
ſignation to the will of God, and ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the authority of their ſuperiors. 
If inſtilling theſe things into the minds of 
children, and forming them into habits, can 
be proved to have ever done any harm to 
them, or the community to which they be- 
long, then, undoubtedly, Sunday Schools 
ought to be diſcouraged; but if, on the 
contrary, theſe virtues are the ſureſt, in- 


deed the only means of making indivi- 


duals happy, and nations proſperous, it 
; Os I Oren ey | . | will 


tn] 
will be an act not only of Chriſtian charity, 
but even of political prudence, to counte- 
' nance thoſe inſtitutions, 


3. But this is not i a wt ; 
of the children educated in the Sunday 
| Schools are not merely taught to be dili- 
gent and laborious by words and precepts, 
but, what is far more uſeful and efficacious, 
they are actually trained up from their 
childhood in habits of induſtry. They 
conſiſt, for the moſt part, of ſuch as are 


employed in trades, manufactures, or huſ- 
| bandry-work : to theſe they give up fix 


days in the week, and on the remaining one 
(the Lord's Day) they are inſtructed in the 
rudiments of Chriſtian faith and practice. 
By this wiſe expedient, that moſt deſir- 

able anion, which has been ſo often wiſhed 
for in Charity Schools, but which it has 


been generally found fo difficult to intro- 


duce, 1s at length accompliſhed, the union 1 


of manual labour with ſpiritual inſtruction. 
Theſe are, by means of the Sunday Schools, 


| both carried on together, and the intereſts 
both of this life and the next ſo conſult- 
ed, as not to interfere with or obſtruct each 


other. 
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4. It is true, indeed, that a much ſmaller 
portion of time is appropriated to the one 
than to the other: but this is unavoid- 
able. And were the time for inſtruction 


even leſs than it is, yet ſtill theſe inſtitu- 
tions would be highly uſeful; becauſe to 


babits of induſtry, they add alſo, what is of 


infinite importance, habits of piety and de- 


votion. They accuſtom young people from 


their earlieſt childhood to the practice of 
attending public worſhip, of going with 
the multitude into the houſe of God; of 
Ppartaking with them in the uſe of a moſt 
excellent form of prayer; of uniting with | 
them in praiſes and thankſgivings to their 
Almighty Creator, Preſerver, and Bene- 
factor. The infant mind takes a bent, and 
begins to form habits, much earlier than 
is generally imagined: and it is of the 
utmoſt conſequence to give it a right di- 
rection, before it is twiſted into a wrong 
one; to preoccupy it with a love for God, 
for religion, for the cuſtomary place of 
worſhip, and every thing connected with 
it; before contrary habits give a diſtaſte, 
: perhaps: an averſion to them, which it may 
be 


1 


ve difficult, if not a to over- 
come, * 
I conſider it, therefore, as one of the 
principal advantages of Sunday Schools, 


that they carry a multitude of children to 
church, who would otherwiſe probably 
never have found their road to it; that 
they literally train them up in the way they 
ſhould go; that they form afſeciations = 
the beſt ſort in the mind, at a time when 
they will lay the ſtrongeſt hold upon it; 
and thus engage and exert the whole force 
of that moſt powerful engine in the ſervice 
of religion, which would otherwiſe be em- 
ployed with moſt fatal energy and ſucceſs 


againſt it. 


g. There is ſtill another benefit aifag 
from the Sunday Schools, which 1 mention 
with peculiar ſatisfaction, becauſe it tends 
to facilitate greatly what I took the liberty 


of recommending to you in my laſt viſi- 
tatorial charge; I mean the practice of ca- 


techixing. This, as I then obſerved to you, 
is one of the moſt uſeful and important 
duties of our profeſſion, and is found by 


experience to be the beſt mode of in- 


ſtructing the young and the ignorant in 
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rhe principles of Chriſtianity. You have, 


I believe, been always ready on your part, 


to give this ſort of inſtruction in your re- 


ſpective pariſhes. But unfortunately, in 
too many inſtances, parents are extremely 
backward in ſending their children to be 
catechized; and it often happens, that it is 
dropped for want of proper attendance. 
This, I hope, the Sunday Schools will not 
only effectually prevent in future, but will 
collect together, and bring before you, 
without any trouble on your part, a much 
larger number of catechumens, and much 
better prepared for examination and in- 
ſtruction, than could have been effected by 
any other means. You will therefore, I 
am perſuaded, avail yourſelves of theſe fa- 
vourable circumſtances; and by catechiz- 
ing and examining the children that are 
thus fortunately thrown in your way, as 
frequently as you can (eſpecially in the 
ſummer months) give encouragement to 
theſe inſtitutions, and promote the great 
purpoſe they have in view, that of diſſe- 
minating the knowledge and the practice 


of religion meng the poor. 


In 


1 


4:41 
In this moſt uſeful work of examination, 
that little tract, called The Catechiſm broke 


into ſhort queſtions and anſwers, will be of 
ſingular ſervice in trying what advances | 


the children have made in the real know- 
ledge of what they have been taught. And 
if to this you will have the goodneſs to 
add (what I cannot too often recommend) 


| a courſe of plain and ſhort lectures on the 


Church Catechiſm, in the room or in the 
form of a ſermon, on Sundays in the af- 
ternoon, for three or four of the ſummer 
months, you will have the ſatisfaction to 
ſee, in a very few years, the happy effects of 
your paſtoral inſtructions on the minds of 
your young pariſhioners, and will give 
them reaſon to bleſs your kind attention 
to them, to the lateſt period of their lives. 
Theſe reaſons have, I confeſs, operated 
powerfully on my mind, and will, I doubt 
not, on yours, in favour of Sunday Schools. 
But the beſt argument for them is the 
certain proof of their utility, which we al- 
ready have from experience. In ſome places 
in the dioceſe of Cheſter they have been 
eſtabliſhed near two years, and in this 
Pace of time their good influence, I am 
ä . aſſured, 


1 ] 
aſſured, has been very appirent. A vi- 
 fible alteration for the better has taken 


place in the appearance and conduct of : 


the children; they are become more 
cleanly in their perſons and their dreſs ; 
more decent and orderly in their behavi- 
our, both on the Lord's Day and on other 


days. Many of them, who did not ſo much 


as know their alphabet, can now read tole- 
rably well, can repeat and ſeem to com- 
5 prehend their catechiſm, and make a good 
uſe of their Bibles and Prayer Books. And, 
what is a very material circumſtance, a 
ſenſe of virtue and religion has manifeſtly 
communicated itſelf from the children to 
many of their "PAPER... 


ah; Having ſuſMciently explained the 
uſes of theſe Schools, I ſhall now add a 
precaution or two . their [ny 


ment. 


And in the firſt place, it would bay an 
act of great kindneſs and utility, if you 


vVould pay ſome attention to the conduct 


of the teachers, and would take care that 
no improper books or tracts be put into 


the hands, nor any wrong principles 1n- 
ſtilled 


CT. 1 
ſtilled into the minds of the ſcholars under 

their care. It will alſo be of the utmoſt 
importance, that the young people ſhould 
punctually and conſtantly attend divine 
| ſervice every Sunday, both morning and 
afternoon. This attendance, which, as 1 
before mentioned, ſeems one of the greateſt 


benefits attending the Sunday Schools, 
mould be ſtrictly required, and no excuſe 


but that of ill health admitted. And thoſe 
children who repeatedly abſent themſelves, 
| ſhould be diſmiſſed the ſchool. WO 
| Theſe cautions, added to the practice 
5 of frequent catechizing, will entirely re- 
move all the apprehenſions entertained by 
ſome, leſt the Sunday Schools ſhould be 
made the inſtruments of leading the chil- 
dren educated in them into error, ſuperſti- 
tion, or enthuſiaſm, On the contrary, 
they muſt neceſſarily, under your direion, 
and controll, and aſſiſtance, be the ſureſt 
means of grounding them well in ſoune 


n evangelical principles; of keeping them : 


firm to the church in which they were 

born and educated; and, more eſpecially, 
ol ſecuring them againſt that danger, which 
is moſt carefully to be guarded againſt 
| Jp in 
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in the dioceſe of Cheſter (where Roman 


_ Catholics abound ſo much) the danger a -- 
being perverted by the artifices of Popiſh 
| emiſſaries. 


It might be of uſe ao, if, when any. - 


child is admitted into the Sunday Schools, 
it was made a condition with the parents, 
that they themſelves ſhould alſo conſtantly 
come to church: and if, beſides this, a fe; 
| ſmall religious tracts were put into their 
hands, they might receive eſſential benefit 
from them. The decent and orderly be- 
haviour of the children has been found in 
ſome inſtances (as I have already obſerved) 


to have extended itſelf to their parents; 
and it will be worth while to improve this 


advantage as much as poſſible. The poor 
are in general too apt to corrupt their 
children by their example. If we can 
make the children reform their Parents, it 


will be a bleſſed reverſe. 
But the precaution to "which I would 


, more particularly beg to call your atten- 
tion, is what follows. 


Though the great and principal deſign 


of the Lord's Day is to draw off our 
thoughts from worldly objects, to fix them 


on 


[91 

on the concerns of eternity, and unite us 
in acts of ſocial worſhip to our Maker; 
yet it was alſo meant, both in its original 
inſtitution, and its ſubſequent accommo- 

dation to the Chriſtian ſyſtem, to be a day 
| of reſt, and eaſe, and comfort to all, but 
eſpecially to the lower claſſes of the peo- 


ple, whoſe lot it commonly is to earn their 


daily bread by daily toil. To theſe, the 
Sunday is a moſt ſeaſonable and ſalutary 
relief, It is a cordial ſent them from 
Heaven, to chear their hearts and exhila- 
rate their ſpirits, to recruit them after their 


| paſt labours, and prepare them for thoſe _ 


that are to follow. Accordingly, they ge- 
nerally look forward to it with eagerneſs. 
Suſpence of toil is to them a poſitive 
bleſſing; and they enjoy with a keen re- 
liſh thoſe ſober, and temperate, and harm- 
leſs recreations, which the laws and cuſ- 


toms of this country allow them on that 


day. This delightful view of the Sab- 
bath, it is evidently for the intereſt of vir- 
tue and religion that we ſhould cultivate 
and cheriſh, as much as poſſible, among the 
common people ; ſhould train them up in 


5 me ſentiments from their childhood ; 


B2 —thould 
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ſhould impreſs upon their minds a ſtrong. 
and early prepoſſeſſion in favour of this 
ſacred day, and infpire them with ſuch a 
love and affe&ion for it, as may make 
them always wiſh for its return, and diſ- 
charge all the duties of it with alacrity 
and pleaſure. But there is reaſon to fear 
that this will not be the caſe, if almoſt 
every hour of the Sunday is taken up 
either at Church or at School, and little 
or no interval allowed the Scholars for 
eaſe and inoffenſive amuſement. The bu- 
ſineſs, and diſcipline, and confinement of a 


ſchool, are things in ſome degree always N 


umnpleaſant to young people, and if they 
are too rigorouſly enforced, with ſcarce any 

intermiſſion, they will grow burthenſome : 
and painful; and theſe ideas being aſſo- 
ciated with thoſe of going to church and 
worſhipping God, will be apt to give the 
children a diſguſt for thoſe duties, and 


even for the day itſelf on which they re- 


cur. And if this diſguſt grows up with, 
and gains ſtrength with their years, it may 
tend to make them irreligious and pro- 


7 Fae. 0 „ 
The utmoſt care therefore muſt be taken 
to 


1 
to guard againſt theſe fatal conſequences. 
The ſcholars educated in the Sunday 
Schools muſt have ſufficient time allowed 
them for chearful converſation and free 
intercourſe with each other, and, above all, 
for enjoying the freſh and wholeſome air 
Þ-: and ſunſhine, in the fields or gardens, with 
| their relations or friends. This relaxation 
1 neceſſary for all, but eſpecially for thoſe | 
who are confined at work in trades or ma- 
nufactures during the whole week; and 
| ſitill more, where they are employed in a 
4 : _ conſtant courſe of labour (different ſets 
| ſiucceeding each other) day and night, which 
I am told is the caſe in ſome of the cotton 
manufactures D. All theſe ſhould certainly 
8 1 have 


This fact I find confirmed by the report of the 
Phyſicians of Mancheſter, reſpecting a malignant and 
: contagious feyer, which raged in the townſhip of Rad- 
cliffe, in the year 1784. The regulations there pro- 
poſed for guarding againſt ſuch alarming infections 
for the future, and for preſerving the health of the 
children employed in the cotton works, do honour to 
the wiſdom and bwnevolence both of the medical gen- 
| tlemen who drew them up, and of the worthy magil- 
trates who enforced them, There can be no doubt, 
but that the proprietors of the cotton mills, and other 
| faQonics 


1 

have ſome reſpite from every kind of em- 
ployment, and ſhould be indulged with the 
refreſhments they want, and have a right 
to, on the Sunday. I ſhould think that 
four, or at the moſt five, hours in the 
ſchool each Sunday would be confinement 


Bs fully ſufficient for children ſo circum- 


ſtanced. In villages, where they are of 


courſe more in the open air, during the 


whole week, a little more time for inſtruc- 
tion may be taken in the morning or even- 
ing. But rather than intrench too much 
on the eaſe, and comfort, and chearfulneſs 
of the day, I would give up all the learn- 
ing that could be acquired by ſuch means, 
and be content with the other great ad- 
vantages of the inſtitution. It is the diſ- 
cipline of the heart, more than the in- 
ſtruction of the head, for which the Sunday 
Schools are chiefly valuable. Both theſe, 
I hope, and indeed am firmly perſuaded, 
may be accompliſhed within, or nearly 
within, the time I mentioned; but if not, 


faQories, where children are accuſtomed to work, will, 


on every principle of charity, compaſſion, and ſound 


policy, conceive themſelves bound to obſerve moſt 
punctually and religiouſly thoſe excellent regulations. 


1 1 
let the latter be ſacrificed to the ſpirit and 
Intention of the day*. Were the Sunday 
Schools to be conſidered merely as Schools 
of order, of decency, of virtue, of reli- 
gion, they would, even in that view only, 
amply deſerve «+ mtg and encourage- 
ment. 

| Upon the ſame principle jun t mention- 

ed, of preſerving as much as poſſible rhe 
chearful aſpe# of the Lord's Day, I ſhould 
hope that no kind of ſevere correction would 
ever find its way into the Sunday Schools. 
he infliction of any corporal puniſhment 
would probably render the day odious to 
the young ſufferers, and give them unfa- 
vourable impreſſions of it, and every thing 
belonging to it, as long as they lived. 
Theſe inſtitutions muſt be founded on a 


. From a ſimilar regard t to the reſt and ſanctity of 
the Sabbath, it may be adviſable, in thoſe places 
where the ſubſcription and the ſituation of the chil- 
dren will admit of it, to appropriate a few hours on 
the Saturday evening, inſtead of the Sunday, to hat 
part of the bufineſs which conſiſts in teaching the 
| children to read. This would take away from the 
Sunday Schools every thing that could have the 
lighteſt appearance of a ſecular occupation, and leave 
ng for the Lord's Day, but what 15 nag of a 
: X- nature, 
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| ſyſtem not of ſeverity, but of kindneſs, of . 
perſuaſion, of encouragement, of reward. 


Theſe muſt be the only incitements to in- 


duſtry made uſe of there. Small books 
and tracts, and other ſimilar prizes of a 
very trifling value, would be engines ſuf- 
ficiently powerful to ſet the minds of the 
little multitude in motion, and to excite a 


ſpirit of emulation, which would operate 


more powerfully periaps than any degree "IE 


of rigour or coercion. 


With theſe limitations and precautions, 8 
1 have no doubt but Sunday Schools may 
be productive of the beſt conſequences. 


And as they have already made a conſider- 
able progreſs in ſome parts of the dioceſe 


of Cheſter, it would give me much ſatiſ- 

faction to ſee them equally well received 
through the whole extent of it, wherever 
there is a fair proſpect of their being uſe- 
ful. Should this be effected by your zeal 
and activity, a very large and populous g 
and wealthy diſtrict of the kingdom would 
be under the higheſt obligations to you, 
for ſcattering ſo widely the ſeeds of piety | 
and virtue. The next century, if not the 


preſent, would probably, in conſequence 


1 * 1 


of theſe benevolent exertions of yours, 


perceive an aſtoniſhing change in the man- 


ners of the common people. And they 


Who ſhould live to ſee fo deſirable a re- 
formation would not, I truſt, forget (moſt 

8 aſſuredly your Heavenly Maſter would not 
forget) to whoſe kindneſs and to whoſe 
labours they ſtood indebted for ſuch ſub- 

> ſtantial benefits. 8 


1 
Reverend Brethren, 3 
Tour affectionate Friend, 


5 and faithful Servant, 
Landon, N 


| March 31, 1786. . | B. CHESTER. 


. 8. For the convenience of thoſe 


pariſhes i in my dioceſe, that are deſirous of 
_ eſtabliſhing Sunday Schools, but have not 


yet formed any plan for that purpoſe, I 


have ſubjoined the ſkerch of one, taken 
principally from ſome very judicious re- 
aulations drawn up by my excellent friend 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury, tor the uſe of his 
own dioceſe; with a few alterations and 
additions, to accommodate them to that of 


Cheſter, and to the information received 
from thence, 
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SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


1. 8 a pariſh is large, the 


direction of the Schools ſhould 


be veſted in a committee to be choſen an- 


nually from the body of the ſubſcribers, 


_ conſiſting of ſeven perſons; of which the 
miniſter ſhould be a permanent member. 
Where the pariſh is ſmall, the ſole ſuper- 
intendance ſhould be in the miniſter, 


2. One maſter or miſtreſs ſhould not 


| teach more than from thirty to ny chil- 8. 
| dren, 


3. The 
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3. The number of maſters or miſtreſſes, 
and of ſcholars, will depend on the extent 
of the ſubſcription. In the town of Man- 
cheſter, there are 37 ſchools, 7 3 reachers, 
and 2, 520 ſcholars, ts 


4. No children ſhould be admitted un- 


der five years of age, nor excluded at any 
age. Should thoſe of the latter deſcrip- 


tion prove too refractory, after repeated 
admonitions ach muſt be expelled. : 


5. A \ milling each Sunday to the maſter 


| or miſtreſs, will be ſufficient for teaching 
20 ſcholars: allowing forty ſhillings per 


annum more for books, rewards, &c. the 
whole annual expence, for twenty children, 
will not exceed 4. 4. 125. 


6. No child to be admitted without a re- 


commendation from a ſubſcriber ; and no 
ſubſcriber ſhall recommend any children 

| whoſe parents may be ſuppoſed able to By 
. for their education elſewhere. 


7. The e e e required to ſend 
their children to ſchool perfectly clean and 
1 2 iN 


tut 
| neat in their perſons, ad as s decently 
cloathed as their circumſtances will allow. 


8. In great manufacturing towns, where 
the children are employed in conſtant 
work, they ſhould not be kept in ſchool 
more than two hours before morning ſer- 
vice, and two hours after evening ſervice, 
in the winter; and in ſummer, another 
hour between the two ſervices. In ſmall 
towns and villages, one hour more in the 
ſchool may be added (if neceſſary) in the 
morning or Em See page 22 of the 
e Letter. _ 


9. The l are to attend their * 
ter or miſtreſs conſtantly to church, both 
morning and afternoon. 


10. The names of the ſcholars ſhould 
be called over every Sunday in the ſchool, 
and when they go to church; and the 
names of the abſentees from each ſhould 


be entered in a book, to be ſhewn to the 
- committee, 


: 11. The 
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11. The teachers ſhould begin and end 
the day, in the School, with a ſhort prayer; 
and it might be uſeful to add (if they are 
. capable of it) part of a pſalm from one of 
the allowed en, ſet to a plain old . 
tune. 8 


' 12. Nothing ſhould be taught in theſe 


ſchools, but what is ſuited to the deſign A. 


the Sabbath, and to the preſerving of 
young people from 1gnorance, idleneſs, 
f immorality, and irreligion. 


13. The children are to bs inſtructed in 
reading, and the church catechiſm, and 


| the ſcriptures; and in ſuch plain religious 


truths as they can underſtand, and wil! 
tend to direct and fix their faith, improve 
their hearts, and regulate their manners, 


14. Great faults, ſuch as ſwearing, lying, 
ſtealing, and frequent abſences from ſchool 
and church, ſhould, after ſufficient admo- 
nition, be puniſhed with expulſion. 5 


"2 4. Occaſional rewards ſhould be be- 


ſtowed on the deſerving ſcholars, 5 
ST 16. An 


Eh 


1 An examination of the ks once 


a month, in their reading, catechiſm, and 

_ prayers, by the miniſter of the pariſh, 
would he of infinite ſervice. - But on the 
article of catechizing in particular, ſee 
page 13 of the preceding Letter. 


17. When a child is admitted into the 


ſchool, his parents ſhould be called before s 


the committee, and told that they are ex- 
| pected to attend church as well as their 
children, and to abſtain from ſwearing, 


. drunkenneſs, lying, ſtealing, and every 


other fin that may corrupt the manners of 
their children, and counteract the good 


effects of the Sunday Scacols, - Fon 


THE END. 
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